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RELIGION AND PARTY 


HE motion, proposed and accepted in the House of Lords in 
T: uly, that world politics be based on Christian principles, raises 

many questions about the working of our present Government. A 
noble lord, in the course of the debate, said we stood as a social democ- 
racy founded on Christian principles. But when we come to examine 
the facts about Christianity in this country, doubts rise inevitably : not 
only has this country bowed to a pagan force in its treatment of Poland 
and Yugoslavia, but also the majority of its citizens is pagan by 
persuasion or practice. Plenty of fervour and religious ardour remain, 
and a residue of Christian teaching has been retained in the country’s 
religion; particularly do people still insist on the need for ‘neighbour- 
liness,’ a water-logged survival of Christ’s second command. But that 
does not make a Christian religion. 

Man, indeed, is bound to have a religion of some sort, as he is 
bound to take breath and food to keep alive. Man has been made fer 
a purpose, the fulfilment of which lies beyond his immediate grasp. 
He cannot satisfy himself, for he has been given, in his intellectual 
nature, an infinite capacity for truth and goodness, a capacity which 
in fact can be filled by the Good, by God alone. No man can for long , 
satisfy himself on this planet; he is always moving on in search of 
something else, always crying for the moon. The goods he sees about 
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him are limited and quickly used up; he must always be a hunter, 
and in the chase he is in fact worshipping God. He may not recognize 
God, but as he careers along his life grasping at one thing after 
another in his insatiable desire, he is attesting his dependence upon 
God, proclaiming that nothing less than God can satisfy him. In this 
way the very wars and quarrels between us are witnessing to our 
dependence upon the Creator, and our inability to find him fully. 
St Augustine’s cry, ‘the heart is restless, till it rest in thee, O Lord,’ 
echoes through the rowdy rush of modern life, it is heard in the crack 
of rifile-fire, and—yes—in the world-shaking crash of the atom bomb. 
The human heart unconsciously seeks God in all this restlessness, for 
nothing less can satisfy it. It was made for God, and without him 
the gnawing of unsatiated desire consumes it. 

Many, however, have rejected God in rejecting Christianity. They 
do not always consciously refuse to acknowledge him, but they cease 
to practise any recognized form of religion. The only event on Sunday 
is the dinner; church-going is left to the few who still believe. Yet in 
trying to throw religion aside man abandons not religion but the God 
of Christianity. He changes his religion. For this vacuum in his very 
being -must be filled by some object. Man, being by nature worshipful 
and religious, will necessarily worship something. Remove the proper 
object of his worship and he will train his adoration on to something 
else. Consequently the urge for sacrifice and devotion is placed by 
modern people into all sorts of material, sensual activities. The most 
palpable examples are the new religions springing from social creeds. 
These creeds were not at first recognized as religious because they 
were not heretical forms of Christianity, which until the 19th century 
was still the main framework even for new religions. Communism and 
Fascism are now understood to have secured the natural religious 
impulse of millions of men; and both have abandoned the principles 
of Christianity. 

New religions are being founded nearer home than in Russia or 
Italy. In our own country such organizations as political parties tend 
in fact to supply a useful substitute for Christianity. Perhaps the 
numbers who have really given their allegiance to such forms of 
worship as ‘Labour’ or ‘Conservatism’ are comparatively small, for 
the Englishman does not take so fervently to politics as the continen- 
tal citizen. But their effect is felt everywhere because they do in fact 
‘run’ the country. For those who have ceased to worship God the 


platforms of Labour, Communism or the other forms of Socialism 
provide convenient altars round which they may gather in adoration 
of the nation’s new deities. But this change of religion has necessarily 
changed the whole party system of earlier generations. 
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When the country was Christian the religious enthusiasm of the 
people tended in one direction no matter to what party they belonged. 
The citizens worshipped God the Father and accepted the principles 
of Christ’s teaching, and in these fundamentals it did not matter 
whether they were Whig or Tory. Fervour for justice or the relief of 
the poor could be found in both camps, and it was the same Christian 
fervour. Both parties used the same Prayer Book and worshipped the 
same God. Many may have been remiss in their religious duties; 
nevertheless the party system was built upon the understanding that 
all members of every party had the basic principles of Christianity 
firmly beneath them as the one common ground. In general they 


_ sought the same God; they followed the same ritual and sacrifices to 


quieten the restlessness of their natures. Where there was no common 
ground of religion, as in Ireland, the party system could not work. 
The division in religious allegiance produced a political division which 
prevented any co-operation in directing the state. Where the parties 
are religious parties there is no opportunity for a single whole to be 
made of them. Short of apostasy every member is bound to follow the 
political tenets and programmes of the group to which he has given 
his allegiance. 

There are sects today like Jehovah’s Witnesses who consciously 
unite political and religious ideals in one system, regarding the ‘King- 
dom of God’ as of the same nature as the kingdoms of this world; and 
they look for its triumph as a triumph over the other kingdoms, its 
rivals. Communists too look upon the kingdom of Marx, a world-wide 
kingdom to which they give their all, as the successful rival of all 
other kingdoms. In such systems there is no room for ‘parties.’ Criti- 
cism or disagreement is heresy and immoral and it is met by excom- 
munication and possibly also by an auto da fé.These are conscious reli- 
gions and the more dangerous for that in their totalitarian brutality. 

But now that we no longer have a Christian society and natural 
religious fervour has begun to find expression in politics, the party 
system will break down and totalitarianism creep into its place. Reli- 
gious fervour and enthusiasm is concentrated in the Party and there 
is no basic common ground on which all may worship together. The 
voting of members at debates becomes a useless formalism, for every 
motion put forward by a Labour government is an article of the 
Labour creed and the member who refuses to support it becomes an 
apostate. A government with an absolute majority of its very nature 
becomes totalitarian and dictatorial. Every motion of censure is turned 
down with pious zeal by the votaries of the religion in power. Party 
discipline and loyalty are needed; but they should not imply a blind 
faith and submission to a complete authoritarianism. 
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This means that political disagreement is religious disagreement, 
so that in fact religious wars rage through countries that call them- 
selves democratic and tolerant yet lack the common purpose of Chris. 
tianity. There should have been nothing surprising in Churchill's 
turning his power of invective from the vanquished German enemy 
to the new Labour foe when the country went to the polls. He was a 
prophet calling the people to worship in the temple of his lord and to 
go forth to the slaughter of the idolatrous servants of Baal. Elections 
naturally take on the character of religious struggles. The only fact 
- that preserves any resemblance to the old party system has been the 
balance of power which can be established by the different parties in 
the various coalitions, arranged in opposition to some common enemy. 
A Parliament over which hover four or five powerful deities may’ 
preserve an outward semblance of common and self-critical action. 
The gods may be, between them, sufficiently evenly matched to be 
able to preserve themselves and their worshippers from being sub- 
merged. But the party division is a wound cleaving to the very mar- 
row of the country’s bones. he House of Commons bears now some 
resemblance to the Holy Place in Jerusalem where the different 
Christian religions and sects gather in their respective corners and 
alternate their worship with sallies against their heretical neighbours. 

The pity of it is that every new social or political plan, however 
good or in so far as it is good and sound, is liable to set up another 
religion. For these programmes, which are indeed not the one true 
God, will become the object of the restless heart of man and provide 
him with a passing sense of fulfilment and satisfaction. 

The practical difficulty for the believing Christian is grave. Catho- 
lics are often urged to play their part in politics by joining the party 
of their choice and playing an active and influential part therein. But 
they discover after a while that it is difficult to follow this advice 
because there are items in the programme of their party to which they 
cannot agree—education, private property or larger issues of justice. 


Yet they cannot be influential unless they support the programme. 


as a whole and in all its parts. Little wonder they find the situation 
awkward, for they might as well try to play an influential part among 
the Baptists or the Quakers. They have in fact joined another religion; 
they are being asked to offer incense to new gods. To differ on the 


education policy or the housing scheme is to challenge one of the} | ! 


dogmas and to run the risk of excommunication. No doubt there are 
possibilities of compromise and the Catholic can worship sincerely at 


Mass on Sundays and play his part in the local Conservative club 
during the week without a false conscience. But because there is no 
common Christian basis to governmental policy, the Christians who 
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RELIGION AND PARTY 325 
remain find it increasingly difficult not to turn their own politics into 
religion. 

The motion in the House of Lords was the last echo of the old 
principles under which governments and parties ruled within the 
common frontiers of Christendom. It took the atom bomb to drag this 
cry for the old order from the House of Lords. Significantly the cry 
was not heard in the Commons, where the new religions have full 
powers. It was a demand that Christendom be re-born: it did not 
recognize that the light of true Christianity had faded in the chamber 
where the demand was made, had faded too in nearly every chamber 
of government in Europe. THE EpITor. 


CHARITY ABOUNDING 


T is no doubt inevitable that the Holy See should have been 
| osistis condemned and wrongly praised by prejudiced or ill- 

informed people in this country and elsewhere, especially during 
the years of war and its aftermath. The Holy Father has been 
condemned when some word or action of his did not, or was deemed 
not to, conform to the ideology or bias of the critic, just as he has 
been praised according to an equally false norm of criticism. If he 
blessed a group of Catholics who happened to be Italians and soldiers, 
or expressed approbation of Catholics who happened to be Spanish, 
or condemned the intrinsic evil of an atheistic Communism propoun- 
ded by men who happened to be Russians, he was dubbed fascist. 
If he gave succour to British’ prisoners of war, condemned the evil 
of Nazism as propounded by the Germans, or pleaded for the Jews 
persecuted by the totalitarian states, or welcomed to the Vatican 
the Allied Commanders and their troops, he was congratulated 
(grudgingly enough, it is true) on these presumed expressions of 
approval of the Allied cause. 

Tt could hardly be expected that the run of mankind in this narrow, 
materialistic, selfish, modern world should appreciate the simple truth 
that the Holy Father both is and acts as the Vice-regent of Christ 
upon this earth; and that he has a peculiar obligation of paternity in 
regard to Catholics of all nations; that he has a God-given duty to 
proclaim fo all men the basic principles of morality and to condemn 
in no uncertain voice, and without respect of persons, any blatant 
and general disregard of them; that he is bound to regard himself — 
as the universal protector of those in need and the protagonist of 
justice for all mankind. In these days of windy talk about internation-’ 
alism and world unity, it is perhaps too much to expect that the 
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talkers should be prepared to recognise one who is, by his office and 
in the actual exercise of that office, the personification of true inter. 
nationalism (which should rather be called supranationalism) and the 
one prototype and hope of world unity. 

If the modern world could bring itself to the acceptance of this 
fact even as a hypothesis and would be just enough and wise enough 
to examine the attitude and actions of the Holy See in the light of 
such a hypothesis, the present dark and grim horizon would show 
the first flush of the dawn of hope, The Holy See need not be judged 
merely on its claims; let it be judged on its actions, let the tree be 
known by its fruits, even in the purely material order of things. 

By the very nature of the case a great deal of the stupendous and 
unceasing work of the Holy See cannot be known to the large mass 
of men. It is only by a happy exception that some glimpse of it is 
made available to the general public. It is such a happy exception 
that has been provided by the recent publication of a pamphlet, pre- 
pared under the direction of the Apostolic Delegation in Great Britain, 
with the aptly chosen title of Charity Abounding.! The informative 
and apologetic value of this unassuming pamphlet cannot be over- 
stressed. It is a plain, almost laconic, brief (if anything, too brief) 
record of facts and figures relative to the Holy Father’s own efforts 
and those of his personal representatives, the Nuncios and Delegates, 
throughout the world, for the alleviation of all those suffering under 
the calamities of war. 

In an admirably chosen Foreword, His Excéllency the Most 
Reverend William Godfrey, Apostolic Delegate in Great Britain, re- 
lates how a British officer, who had found sanctuary in Vatican City, 
after admiring certain paintings in the Vatican portraying the corporal 
works of mercy, was struck forcibly by the fact ‘that the Holy See 
had indeed, during these bitter war years, been a most splendid 
example and inspiration to the world of the teaching of Jesus Christ 
regarding our love one for another. These pictures, so to say, came 
to life in the noble work done by the Holy Father and his represen- 
tatives and helpers throughout the Catholic world’. 

‘Christian love’, His Grace continues, ‘like the Christian Gospel, 
knows no frontiers. It is not limited by time or place, nor is it 
confined to any nation, class or creed. . . . Wherever his fatherly 
hand could reach, the Pope stretched it forth and gave all that was 
in his power to give. . . . Families have been re-united, the missing 
have been traced, the starving have been relieved and those con- 
demned to death have, on occasion, obtained clemency through the 


1 Charity Abounding. The Story of Papal Relief Work during the war. Foreword by 
the Most Rev. W. Godfrey, Apostolic Delegate in Great Britain (Burns Oates; 1s.). 
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CHARITY ABOUNDING 327 
intervention of the Pope, Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Russians, 
in fact men of every and no religion, have felt the benefit of his 
timely aid. . . . In this island, where there was such sore anxiety in 


‘the hearts of many for the fate of their loved ones in the Far East, 


it ought to be remembered that, when every other channel was yet 
closed, it was through the mediation of the Holy See that messages 
were sent to and received from the imprisoned, and that much needed 
help was able to be given’. 

The pamphlet itself is relatively short and necessarily inadequate, 
for we might well say of the unending efforts in this particular cause 
of Charity Abounding, what St John wrote of the acts of our Lord 
himself: ‘If they were written every one, the world itself, I think, 
would not be able to contain the books that should be written’. 
Nevertheless it provides more than enough to bring a warm glow 
of wondering pride and grateful affection to the heart of the Catholic, 
who will perhaps learn for the first time something of why the Pope 
is truly called the Holy Father. It will certainly also give to thé 
non-Catholic some material idea of what we Catholics mean when 
we speak of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ. The work of communica- 
tion between prisoners, refugees, internees and their relatives and 
friends alone was almost unbelievable in its scope and effectiveness, 
In 1940 fifty-eight thousand enquiries in sixty-two languages were 
dealt with in the Vatican information office, where ‘Babel became 
the continual Pentecost of the Church’. In the next year more than 
seven hundred and forty-six thousand messages came in; whilst in 
1943 the number had risen to one and a half million, and that at a 
time ‘when the almost complete disruption of communications made 
the sending of any message almost intolerably hazardous and lengthy’. 
In all, from October 1939 to December 1944, using couriers, post, 
telegraph, air-mail and radio, the office dealt with 1,840,360 incoming 
requests and messages, and sent out 5,630,214. Not indeed that this 
office was a ready-made machine. ‘On the contrary, it was brought into 
being to serve this particular need by Pope Pius XII who, as he him- 
self said, recalled what he had been able to do in the name of 
Benedict XV during the earlier war. He it was who inspired its 
beginning, fostered its growth, and had it under his personal direction. 

If that magnificent effort were but evidence of the loyalty and 
willing cooperation of the Pope’s Nuncios and Delegates throughout. 
the world, and of the equal loyalty and service of their willing helpers, 
it would be a magnificent tribute to Catholic unity and charity. If 
it were the sole evidence of the Catholic claim that the Pope is the 
personal representative of Christ upon earth, it would go far as 4 
motive of credibility. If that one section of the work of the Holy 
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See were its total contribution to the war years, it would be an 
astounding achievement which the whole world should acclaim, But 
it was, in fact, only one section even of its material contribution. 
Even apart from the all-important work of catering for the religious 
needs of Catholics in prisons and concentration camps, material needs 
of all kinds were provided for. Food was collected by Vatican lorries 
and despatched to all prisoners, as far as was humanly possible. 
Books and calendars and Christmas cards were printed on the Vatican 
presses and sent to them. The Nuncios and Delegates organised the 
collection and distribution of food, clothes, tobacco, soap, musical 
instruments and of every other requirement. Special relief was 
organised for refugee Poles, and in Greece 6,000,000 cooked meals a 
day were the result of the Vatican’s efforts. Through the generosity 
of Mr Myron Taylor, a large quantity of medical supplies were placed 
at the Pope’s disposal. And so the unending and moving tale of 
Charity Abounding, ‘which seeketh not her own’, goes on, 

It would be an irreparable loss for any Catholic not to have and to 
ponder over this matter-of-fact record of Christ-like charity. It would 
scarcely be less of a loss if it were not known to the many thousands 
of others of our countrymen who look for deliverance from the present 
chaos and seek in all earnestness a practical way to world peace and 
humanity of living. Great Britain is beholden, more than can be said, 
to its Apostolic Delegate for thus lifting the veil that normally covers 
the selfless, unceasing and universal charity of Holy Mother Church. 

Hinary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


VEZELAY 
EZELAY is a place extraordinarily little known considering its 
V beauty and historic interest. Situated some 150 miles south-west 
of Paris, in Burgundy; almost at the very centre of France, it 
was in the 12th century one of the great shrines of Christendom. To 
Vézelay pilgrims went from the whole of Europe to pay honour to 
St Mary Magdalen whose body the Benedictines claimed to have 


taken there from St Maximin. There in 1146 when the nave of the. 


present basilica stood in all its newness, St Bernard preached the 
. 2nd Crusade before King Louis VII and a multitude assembled from 
every Christian country. From the pulpit of the basilica 20 years 
later St Thomas Becket, in exile, solemnly excommunicated Henry 
II. To Vézelay went Henry’s son, Richard Coeur de Lion, to take the 
Cross with Philip Augustus in the 3rd Crusade. St Francis’s first 
foundation in France was made there, the Cordelerie on the slope of 
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the hill; Brother Pacificus founded it, and it was to be honoured with 
a visit from St Louis as he went to the Holy Land. Today only the 
Basilica remains, and a great wooden cross to commemorate St 
Bernard’s preaching, and the ruined chapel of the Cordelerie. 
Vézelay stands a symbol of divided Christendom. The town was the 
birthplace of Theodore Béza, In 1568 the Protestants captured it, 
devastated the abbey which had for 30 years been secularised, its 
monks having long since become odious to the townsfolk, burned 
the relics, and subjected the Franciscans to the horrible sport of 
burying two of them up to their necks and playing bowls against them 
with the heads of their companions. 

The Basilica remains. It is difficult to convey the beauty, the 
sense of lightness and luminousness, of restraint and spaciousness 
achieved in combination by the immense Romanesque narthex and 
nave and the Gothic chancel. Still more difficult to describe the en- 
trancing wealth of sculpture, the marvellous tympanum representing 
Christ’s mission to the Apostles over the doorway from antechurch 
to nave, or the varied richness of the carved capitals. Enough that 
it is a church such as a church should be, symbol of the new 
Jerusalem, spacious, harmonious, proportioned, crowning the summit 
up whose crest the warm, red-roofed, rose-grey-walled houses of 
Vézelay climb; an elect vessel, a temple of God. 

This church, like all the churches of France, is the property of 
the state; in particular it is cared for by the department of Beaux 
Arts; they keep it beautifully, meticulously, a corpse without life. 
There is no abbey—the Benedictines of the great modern monastery 
of Pierre-qui-vire some 20 kilometres away provide a curé and two 
priests to carry out the services. To all intents and purposes it is 
unused, a monument, 

But Vézelay holds a promise of renewal and reparation. During the 
days of the recent pilgrimage there, it was not only that the basilica 
lived again to the chant of monks and the splendour of liturgical 
sacrifice, not only that crowds from many countries invaded its pre- 
cincts, that Mass was said in the open at St Bernard’s Cross and that 
the ruined Cordelerie became murmurous with the Masses of pilgrim 
priests, Franciscans numerous amongst them. It was that the basilica 
lent itself to a deeper symbolism. There came a moment in that 
pilgrimage which none of the English group are likely to forget. We 
had all but reached the end of our long march. For 18 days we had 
walked through the heat of the July day, three carrying the Cross, 
three behind it reciting the Rosary in persistent intercession for 
peace, three behind them in silence, the rest following—talking’ 
laughing, singing, praying. We had witnessed the thousands who 
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came to venerate our Cross; we had come through towns and villages, 
rested by the roadside, halted at Calvaries, passed by crowds and 
small country groups, met everywhere with the amazing hospitality 
of the French people; we had sung with them, prayed with them, 
lived with them, assisted at midnight Mass with them in place after 
place; and during those 18 days of kaleidoscopic experience we were 
being welded together by the force of the love of the Cross we bore. 
We were coming on that last evening from the hamlet of Bois de 
la Madeleine; there we had had supper and now, led by a guide up 
and down the wooded hills in the cool and quiet of a perfect evening, 
we were taking up our position for the night, 

Suddenly we came in sight of that lovely basilica, not two miles 
away, down on our right, riding gracefully above the houses at its 
foot. ‘The Salve Regina broke from us, expressing more than we could 
say. We marched silently until we came to a place in the hill-track 
on a slope facing the basilica. We set up our great, travel-worn Cross 
on the outer parapet of the pathway and built a fire in the centre 
of the track. We prayed facing the basilica, and waited, and the 
shadows of night fell around us. Some of the pilgrims went a littie 
away and confessed. Lightning flickered on the horizon beyond the 
basilica, a distant storm. It seemed hours that we waited, At last it 
was quite dark and we saw nothing but our gaunt cross and the dim 
outline of the church against the sky. Bells began to ring, silvery in 
the distance, and for a moment the breeze carried the voices of the 
monks to us as they chanted some office. Then the signal came, a 
rocket from the tower; we answered it with our own rocket and the 
fires of the fourteen crosses assembled in the hills round Vézelay 
blazed out in the dark, our own bathing our Cross in its fierce light. 
At the same moment the basilica was floodlit, first the facade, then 
the transept, at length the buttresses and clerestory and the whole 
nave. It became a vision, the bride of Christ, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
the City of God upon a hill, perfect in its proportions, the Body of 
Christ. It held away the menace of the storm, high and luminous, 
standing against the night. It was a vision given to us as we stood 
in the full warmth of our blazing fire, seen in the background of our 
boldly lit Cross, a vision in the heat of charity. 


It did not last. As suddenly as it had been lit the basilica was 
plunged back into darkness; our fire burned low, to be kept in all 
night as we watched in relays before the Cross. The Cross stood out 


alone, palely now, against the dark valley. We slept under the stars, § 


under the threat of the storm which never came. In the morning we 
rose before dawn, we carried the Cross, always in silence, down into 
the valley, up the steep slope of Vézelay. We did not come to the 
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basilica, we did not see it as we climbed, It had been a vision, an 
ideal, and we were still on the way. We had glimpsed the goal and 
it was ours now to hold fast only to the Cross. Even to be united at 
Mass and in Communion with the pilgrims of the thirteen other 
crosses we were not to come to the basilica; we met in the field of 
St Bernard’s Cross and there out of sight of the church we had Mass, 
the Mass of pilgrims yet on their way, in faith, in the shadow of 
the Cross. Not till later, much later that day, were we to come to 
the basilica as men reaching the perfect possession of the kingdom 
of God. Later we were to see the basilica with its packed crowds, 
later to assist at the splendid offices chanted for those few days of 
its renewal by the monks of Pierre-qui-vire and presided over by 
cardinals and bishops. But as long as we were on the way, viatores, 
the Cross was our craft, the key to the kingdom, 


I would say that in that evening and in the first moments of that 
morning we reached the true climax of the Vézelay pilgrimage for 
peace. What followed was not serious; it was a jamboree, a fair. It 
disappointed us as it disappointed all the other pilgrims who had 
followed their crosses across France; we felt deceived. We were 
divided from our Cross. The Cross we loved and in whose love we 
loved each other for all our differences and disagreements was set 
on one side. The crowds had not come for prayer, ‘hey had not come 
for penance. They had not come to search for peace in the serious 
sacrifice of the Cross. They came, it seemed, for the spectacular; 
the kingdom of this world with its hubbub invaded and overflowed 
what we had seen as the kingdom of God. This can be said without 
bitterness and without ungenerous criticism of the organisers. It was 
in a measure bound to happen that way, The congress was not inter- 
national as it should have been; only a few countries were represen- 
ted, all but ourselves French-speaking; there had been difficulties 
with visas, there had not been time enough, there had been over- 
sights and omissions. There was not enough insistence on the central 
theme of peace; the magnificence and variety of the ceremonies acted 
only as distractions. Above all there had been the apathy and lack 
of response of Catholics throughout the world. On the way we had 
seen as can have been rarely seen the power of Catholicism for unity; 
but, for the most part the Crosses were carried by small groups of 
Scouts and Guides; there was generosity amounting to heroism 
amongst them—but only our Cross had the maturity and responsi- 
bility of a group drawn from all classes and ages and professions, only 
our Cross seemed to come with the multiplied prayers and sacrifices 
of a whole country, carried anonymously in the name of thousands. 
That was our privilege, and it was what made a tremendous im- 
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pression all through France. . , . So much must be said to explain 
why I do not dwell on the days at Vézelay itself. For the rest it is a 
digression. To take up the theme of this article, the concrete lesson 
of the cross that was borne in on us with astonishing clarity, we 
must take things from the beginning. 


* * 

There is each year a national pilgrimage to Vézelay on the feast of 
St Mary Magdalen. (New relics of the saint were taken in the last 
century from Sens and given back to Vézelay from which they had 
originally come,) This year the Benedictines of Pierre-qui-vire took 
occasion of the annual pilgrimage to celebrate the 8th Centenary of 
St Bernard’s preaching the Crusade. They had the idea of inaugurat- 
ing a new crusade of prayer and penance for peace. They invited 
pilgrims to come from as many countries as possible and from all the 
corners of France; they invited them to an act of prayer and peni- 
tence, to come on foot, praying, carrying a 6ft. Cross weighing 9 
peunds. They did this in conscious response to the reiterated appeals 
of Pope Pius XII for some such crusade by Christians for peace. The 
pilgrimage inaugurates. this crusade. It is not the crusade itself, 
Vézelay—of this our pilgrims are convinced—is a beginning only. 
Fourteen crosses were carried and set up as Stations of the Cross in 
the basilica. It was hoped that this would constitute a centre for peace 
in different countries, and that similar centres might eventually be 
set up in a like way in other countries.! 


These, when we set out, were abstract notions enough .What came 
of our experience was immensely concrete. The English organisers, 
generously supported by the Catholic press, appealed for prayers, 
volunteers, and money to defray the expenses of the pilgrimage. The 
overwhelming response to all the requests is proof that what was 
asked went home to the deepest instincts of Catholics in this country; 
there were too many volunteers, too much money was contributed (it 
has been made into a fund for the prosecution of further peace activi- 
ties), and reports still come in of the remarkable response to the 
demand for prayers and sacrifices; there has been a unanimity of 
prayer quite unexpected, and conversions to prayer have most cer- 
tainly been wrought; what touched people was the demand made on 
their generosity, the demand for penance and the example of penance 


1 Preliminary measures were in fact taken by the representatives of various peace 


organi including the Union of Prayer for Peace—for the establishment of 5 


@ central organization at Pierre-qui-vire (eventually to be removed to Vézelay 
where the monks hope to re-establish a monastery); this organization aims at 
co-ordinating the Catholic peace movements in different countries, disseminating 
Papal directives and counsels concerning peace, and promoting more intensive 
Catholic efforts for peace. 
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set by the pilgrims. These were the effects at large, which must be 
maintained. The effect upon the pilgrims themselves was even more 
striking. The thirty who were chosen from the hundred who applied 
were as disparate as could be. In the shadow of the Cross, drawn by 
the love of Christ who died upon it, in the spirit of prayer and sacrifice 
that centred upon that instrument of his love, we found a unity that 
was the very pattern of Christian peace. It was not only the com- 
panionship of the road; it was not simply that we had shared hard- 
ships and pleasures, uncertainties and disappointment; hikers and 
campers have that much to show. But we drew near to each other, 
different as we were in outlook and education and character, because 
by the force of the Cross we were drawn near to God; we drew near 
to each other not merely at the level of men thrown together in an 
adventure, but as Christ’s brothers who with no natural grounds of 
communion may yet be one in the adopted sonship through Christ of 
God. We were visibly united because the Cross was visible in our lives 
—visible, tangible symbol of unity, Together we carried it, held it to 
be kissed by the French people amongst whom we passed. We shared 
its burden with them; we shared its burden with one Frenchman and 
a German prisoner. It was the same Cross that Londoners had 
venerated; whether in the great churches of Dieppe and Chartres with 
their crowds of townsfolk or in the little village churches of Normandy, 
of the Beauce, of central France, whether in the historic market- 
place of Rouen or by the wayside where little groups and families 
came out to meet us with flowers, it was the same Cross and the same 
love and veneration that encircled it; it made the same appeal to rich 
and poor, to sorrowful and joyful, to the crabbed heart and the 
generous, to the saint and the sinner. And we, for the time being, 
were the instruments of this instrument of love. We witnessed the 
power of the Cross to unite men; no wonder that we were ourselves 
united as we should never have thought possible, The Credo sung as 
we entered churches was our common profession of faith; The Pater 
Noster our manifesto; the Salve Regina our common praise of a single 
Mother; the Rosary, recited in our respective languages, our daily, 
humble prayer; and at the altar, at midnight when men and women 
and children laid aside the day’s business, with our great Cross set 
before it, we celebrated the Sacrifice which is the sacrament also of 
unity; we offered ourselves and the world with the Victim of love to 
the Father. 


We learned, in a word, the old and ever new lesson of the power of 
the Cross. This is not a magic power. We did not carry some fetish with 
us that bound us together. The pilgrimage was a pilgrimage for peacé. 
We were taught that peace is not merely the negative absence of the 
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horrors of war, the selfish indulgence of quiet leisure. Peace is in the 
give and take of men bound in society; it is the tranquillity of order 
founded on love and sacrifice; it is the establishment of confidence 
in the secure knowledge that whatever our disagreements (which are 
bound to be) we have a common loyalty and love, we are brothers of 
Christ in the household of the children of God. And only because the 
Cross is the instrument and the symbol of sacrifice and love does it 
become the reconciliation of enmities, the practical antidote (as we 
found) to class strife and warfare between nations, That is why it 
appeared, in the approach to Vézelay that I have tried to describe, ag 
the key to the kingdom that we glimpsed; that is why it is the con- 
dition of peace in the world. Peace in the positive sense is the kingdom 
of God on earth, the communion of saints. The means to this end is 
that the Cross should be visible in our lives. 


From all this it appears that the problem of peace and the problems 
of renewing Christianity in Europe are not two separate problems but 
one and the same thing. To spread the knowledge of the kingdom of 
God in our immediate surroundings, and to persuade men to take the 
practical means to its establishment is the duty towards the world of 
every Catholic; it is his duty, because it is in his power alone to con- 
tribute his inheritance of universality. In the immediate pursuit of 
this duty the ancient Catholic practice of pilgrimage seems to be ripe 
for coming into its own. It affords what discussion and meetings can- 
not, the practical experimentation of the kingdom of God; for it draws 
men of all kinds into one body, it makes them an interdependent 
community united in a common endeavour, with the Cross, if they 
carry it, visible in their midst. And at the same time it gives oppor 
tunity for discussion and meditation and apostolate, On our way to 
Vézelay the chaplains gave conferences on the central theme of the 
Incarnation, which is the inception of the kingdom of God; they were 
held in public, on the side of a hill, on a village green, in a café, ina 
barn; questions were welconied. The life of the Church was lived and 
discussed before onlookers; priest and layman came together in this 
intimate exchange, and the onlooker could see and understand some- 
thing of the full Christian life, a life of community and doctrine, 
without his being harangued or ‘got at’; the implications for an apos 
tolate along these lines in England are obvious. Other discussions, no 
less valuable, took place between the representatives of different 
catholic associations, one man leading, the others questioning, argu- 
ing, learning to appreciate each other’s views and activities. Nor are 
these the only advantages of a pilgrimage; it is bound to be peniten- 
tial, feet are bound to be sore, tempers frayed, bodies tired. It is 
bound to be accompanied by prayer and it may appeal to many who 
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would like a retreat but need a holiday in the open air or are shy of 
houses of retreat. 

Vézelay is a beginning. The pilgrims have formed, provisionally, a 
committee to pursue its ideals. It will promote the pursuit of peace 
by the establishment of the kingdom of God in this country; it will 
organise pilgrimages up and down the country, seeking thereby to 
give Catholics opportunities of coming together, of realising the 


strength of the Cross, of preaching and practising their faith. 
O. P. 


THE JAPANESE RETURN HOME 


N European and American publications it is customary to describe 
] the Japanese as a mysterious, impenetrable, deceitful and enig- 

matical race. To a certain extent, a similar description is made to 
apply to the Chinese also, with the exception—at least for so long as 
they still belong to the United Nations—of ‘deceitfulness. ’ 

That East and West are quite different and do not understand one 
another very well is a generally accepted fact. The Eastern peoples 
have quite a different spiritual orientation, and for that reason we 
shall never be able to understand the Japanese and Chinese com- 
pletely, in the sense of finding an absolutely satisfactory ‘explana- 
tion’ of them. Our nervous reactions and sense impressions are quite 
different from theirs.1 Our two life-streams—to use that beautiful 
Oriental metaphor—do not merge. They do not even flow in parallel 
directions. They have a quite different mental machinery. Our whole 
brain system, physical energies, reactions to intellectual and sensorial 
impressions and other unnameable forces of our racial complexion, 
are different from theirs, The case is not the same with the German 
or the Frenchman or the member of any other white race. These we 
can fully understand; we may not agree with them; but their way of 
doing things and their outlook on life, their objectives are for us 
reasonable. This is not the case with the Far Easterner. Of course, 
if we consider the human mind with reference to its essence, we shall 
find it to be one and the same in all men. Yet this one mind works 
differently in an Oriental and in an Occidental, so that we are justified 
in speaking of an Eastern and a Western mind. As an Oriental puts it 
rather poetically: ‘The Oriental mind remains as Oriental as though 
it had been created to be so. From the beginning, ever since the ten- 
dency toward variation proceeded, the Oriental mind as such began 


1In The Far East Must Be Understood (Luzac & Co.) I have tried to compile a 
short bibliography of reliable books on the Far East. 
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to be hammered into shape. The plastic possibilities of its infancy 
began to unfold under Eastern skies. The climate, the mountains, the 
hills, the rivers . . . The contemplation of his own being revealed to 
him the sublime fact that he was fearfully and wonderfully made. 
He did not discover the process of his own making; he simply stood 
facing the mystery of it with reverent awe. His meditations, his 
prayers, his acts of adoration, streamed out of his soul as response3 
to the whisperings of the wonders of his Eastern world and fixed the 
essentials of his character. Centuries of isolation, geographically and 
socially, and his contentment with the order of things as it is, have 
given the Oriental a character and a mind of his own wrought by the 
labours of countless millenniums.’? Notwithstanding these very wide 
differences, however, East and West could understand one another 
better if more preparation and harder work in this respect had been 
made by the last generation. True, a great many books have been, and 
still are being, written about the Far East, but with very few excep- 
tions they all look at the Orient throughWestern eyes, and in general 
these books are so superficially written that they do more harm than 
good. 

Anything as comprehensive as the Japanese and Chinese character 
cannot be penetrated merely by a few journalistic observations. The 
first and foremost requirement is a thorough study of the whole struc- 
ture of the national character; its organic structure, with its founda- 
tions, supports, superstructure. It is almost superfluous to add that a 
thorough knowledge of the language, morals and customs is one of the 
most necessary requirements. The complete absence of such know- 
ledge is so intensely irritating when shown in articles with striking 
headings such as: ‘Shintoism finally and definitely crushed’; ‘Em- 
peror-worship abolished and extinguished for all time’; ‘Japan at last 
on the democratic path’; ‘As conquerors they left, but come home 
defeated and radically changed.’ 

How, then, do they return home? What do they really think, and 
how do they really react to those awful events, the terror and the like 
of which has never been seen before throughout Japan’s history? What 
follows is an attempt, though a very modest one, as the writer is well 
aware, to answer these very difficult questions. 

Yes, they are returning home, on a large scale and according to an 
organized and well-planned scheme worked out by the Americans, 
although the execution of it has been left to the Japanese themselves. 
From all over the Japanese empire, conquered and then lost again 
within the space of a few years, one million, eight hundred thousand 


2 Wise Men s* the East and from the West, by A. Mitrie Rihbany. (Andrew 
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Japanese have already returned at the time of writing, half of them 
being ordinary citizens, half soldiers. At the present time there are 
still six million three hundred thousand spread throughout Man- 
churia, the Philippines, Formosa, Korea and the Dutch East Indies. 
Their complete repatriation cannot be finished before 1947. 

When they reach Japan—most of them land on Kyushu—all they 
have is some personal belongings, and of these, only just what they 
can carry; anything else had to be given away before embarkation. 
First they stay for a time in large camps, especially arranged for them. 
The next step is for them to find their respective homes; if these 
no longer exist, then they must go to relatives or friends. On the 
other hand, many Koreans are leaving Japan to return to their own 
fatherland. The Americans see to it that the Japanese and Koreans 
are strictly segregated from each other, or there would quickly be 
fighting. When the whole repatriation scheme is finished, more than 
eight million Japanese will have returned to Japan. Anyone who 
knows a little about the nature of the soil there and of the over- 
population which must result from this scheme can see clearly what 
terrible problems are going to arise. 

To this, then, they are returning, for many after an absence of five 
years, while for those from China, Manchuria or Korea it will in many 
cases be an absence of ten years or more. They would not be true 
Japanese if on seeing again the first glimpse of their land—for them 
still a ‘holy land’—they were not deeply moved; particularly as now, 
at the time of writing, when the cherry trees are in full blossom, their 
hearts will be flooded with sudden joy: ‘If one should enquire of you 
concerning the spirit of a true Japanese, point to the wild cherry- 
blossom, fragrant in the morning sun.’ 

Once again they will hang in the blossoming cherry-trees little 


poems containing fervent wishes for the future of their homeland, or 


for the Emperor; or else a poem containing a yearning, moving 
lament, such as the following which perhaps best catches the spirit 
in English: 

‘I am made one with those whose years are spent, 

As mine, in solitude, and silence deep. 

For whom of earthly joys 

Tears have erased all trace, 

Yet from whose gentle face 

Grief cannot wipe the smile.’ 

They will return to all this, dog-tired, exhausted and beaten. What 
is going on in their minds? How will they react to the news in the 
papers, to hearing of the ruins of their cities, to the poverty, the 
misery and the humiliations? Let us in imagination sit down by one 
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of them, on one of those soft, sloping hills of which there are so many 
in this part of Kyushu. Above is the blue sky, in which we see the 
‘tobi,’ a kind of brown hawk, in flight; beneath is the rich and always 
unchangeable ‘mother earth’; beyond lie the terraced rice-fields, and 
still further stretches the beautiful Inland Sea, the Setonaikai, while 
even further lies the Japanese main island Honshu, where the Em- 
peror lives. 

I can sit down after a brief introduction and be quiet, because much 
conversation is not needed. The same applies to an ordinary social 
visit, but more than ever now, after all that has happened to them, 
one need not say much, especially if one is a foreigner. There is no 
need for much conversation during a visit in Japan. Everything 
depends on the atmosphere created by the visit, or the visitor; to talk 
too much is a mistake which newcomers invariably make. The correct 
thing is to smile, to say a few kind words; that is all that is necessary. 
In Japan it is possible for a guest to stay for an hour or two without 
saying very much and yet to have enjoyed his visit greatly. A visit, 
and especially a successful visit, is very often more an exchange of 
feelings than of ideas or words. A quiet, harmonious atmosphere is 
what is desired. In Japan feelings count for more than intellect. The 

Japanese are not profound thinkers, but they are deeply sensitive. 
They are in all probability the most sensitive and emotional people in 
the world, although they seldom show their feelings. Problems and 
people are looked upon or judged emotionally and not intellectually. — 

Our Japanese, Mr Tanaka, will know in a few moments whether or 
not he likes you, and this decision depends on whether or not you like 

-him and his country. The Japanese are super-sensitive in this respect, 

and the faintest thoughts and feelings which vibrate from a visitor are 
registered immediately. Their intellectual faculties are completely 
dominated by their emotional life, which is a further reason why they 
appear to us of the West as illogical and less matter-of-fact. Sitting 
by Mr Tanaka, enjoying the overwhelming beauty of the Japanese 
landscape, we can begin to try and find out what his inner feelings 
really are. We shall have to go very carefully and slowly about this, 
otherwise he will just shut up like*an oyster. What have been his 
feelings and reactions since the capitulation? 


In the beginning he tried not to believe the rumours and stories 
that reached him, but now, back in his own country (he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Nagasaki) he has to believe those things which he 
sees with his own eyes. He sees the same newspapers: ‘Yomiuri,’ 
‘Tokyo Nichi Nichi,’ ‘Asahi.’ What does he read in them? ~ 

First he reads of the unique event of the Emperor speaking through 
the microphone. Up to now the Japanese had never heard his voice, 
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or even that of a prince of the Imperial blood. The Imperial court was 
too holy; such voices were only to be heard within the walls of the 
Imperial palace, which lay in an air of mystery, dreaming amidst its 
surroundings of fantastically-shaped pine trees, walled in by massive 
rocks and hidden behind luxuriant green bushes, as remote as in an 
ancient fairy-tale. Naturally, therefore, the whole nation was deeply 
moved by hearing in such a manner for the first time the Imperial 
voice. Undoubtedly most of them must have heaved a sigh of relief: 
‘The wars is over.’ But, strained as their minds were, it must have cost 
some of them a tremendous effort to give inward agreement to this 
fact. Miss Saito, for one, has explained to an American correspondent: 
‘We thought, when Okinawa and Iwojima surrendered, that the end 
could not be far off. After the terrible air raids we had had, we daily 
expected the invasion troops to come, and we had made up our minds 
to fight to the last. Although I am only a girl, I was prepared for any- 
thing, and if I had been captured by the Americans I was going to 
commit harakiri. Then the Emperor himself came to the microphone 
and said hostilities were ended. It was the first time in my life that 
I had ever heard his voice. I was deeply moved and could not control 
my emotion. Up to the last moment I had hoped that the Emperor 
would give us permission to fight on, even to complete annihilation. 
I would have cut myself in half if he had wished it! It seemed to me 
terrible not to go on fighting, and I was furious at the time, but I see 
now that by this decision the Emperor wanted to save Japan from 
total destruction. ’ 

Immediately after the capitulation thirty-six members of the 
patriotic movement committed harakiri in front of the Imperial 
palace. Further cases were reported from other parts of Japan, but 
on the whole the Japanese mind was able to accept the situation, and 
the end, when it did come, was a relief. 

Here is the evening paper of September 2nd, which contained the 
news of the signing of the capitulation. Every Japanese who still 
owned a radio set—that is, the majority, except those in the big cities, 
where for the most part they had been destroyed—had been able to 
hear on that day the announcement made on the National Broadcast, 
as follows: 

‘It is now 9 a.m., and MacArthur has just boarded the ‘‘Missouri.”’ 
Here he comes up to the microphone. ‘‘I now invite the representa- 
tives of the Japanese Emperor, the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese High Command to sign the surrender.’’ The first to come is 
Shigemitsu, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs; then General 
Umezu does the same thing, very un-Japanese, in floods of tears. 
Here comes MacArthur back to the microphone to say: ‘‘The Chiefs 
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of Staff of the Allies will now sign.’’ The sun is just coming out and 
the deck of the ‘‘Missouri’’ is bathed in its golden rays. MacArthur 
takes his fountain-pen and writes: ‘‘Doug.’’ There is a look of surprise 
on the faces of the onlookers. Now he takes a second fountain-pen and 
finishes his Christian name; then yet a third pen, and writes ‘‘Mac- 
Arthur’’.’3 

With these signatures began a series of unprecedented occurrences. 
First of all, a member of the royal house, Prince Naruhiko Higashi 
Kuni, was made Prime Minister, a thing that has never happened 
before.4 This exceptional regulation was undoubtedly necessary in 
order to force the Japanese military clique to lay down arms. Had an 
ordinary person been made Prime Minister, revolts would have taken 
place throughout the country, and desperate attempts to resist, which 
would have been difficult to control; whereas now the reins were in 
the hands of someone who is not only the son-in-law of the great 
Emperor Meiji, but is also nephew of the present Emperor. 

Meanwhile, this Prince Naruhiko Higashi Kuni was replaced by 
Baron Shidehara, an old but broad-minded diplomat, who in his 
turn has been succeeded by Shigeru Yoshida, who has formed a new 
cabinet after the recent elections. One of its members is a prominent 
Catholic, Kotaro Tanaka, the first Catholic who ever entered a cabinet 
in Japan. Formerly he was professor at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. At the present moment he is head of the Mombusho, or 
Ministry of Education. 

Looking through these Japanese newspapers in imagination at the 
side of our Mr Tanaka, we are astonished by the many new things 
about which the Japanese now read, all the strange decrees and such 
totally new regulations. But that is not the worst. Mr Tanaka is also 
given something to look at which Japanese have never seen before, 
namely, a huge photograph of the Emperor—their Emperor—in a 
perfectly ordinary lounge suit and wearing a bowler hat, standing 
beside the solid figure of MacArthur, nonchalant in battledress, rearing 
head and shoulders above him. But that was by no means all. On New 
Year’s Day he read the Imperial Edict, in which the Emperor himself 
declared that he was not the living God, and the Japanese not the 
superior race, destined to rule the other nations. This must have 
struck and confused Tanaka’s mind with a suddenness and indescrib- 
able violence that can be compared to the explosions of the atomic 


3 The three fountain-pens which Douglas MacArthur used were earmarked respec- 
tively for the archives of the American Government, for the archives of the mili- 
tary academy in New York, and for Mrs Douglas MacArthur. 

4 Prince Konoe, the late Prime Minister, who recently committed suicide by taking 

poison, was not of Imperial blood. 
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bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Let us leave him in such a mood, 
for speech with him would have no meaning. 

We may ask ourselves what effect will all these important innova- 
tions have on the Japanese. Now that their army has been defeated, 
their Emperor taken down from his »edestal leaving the occupying 
powers to do as they like with him, and now they are to be led along 
democratic paths, surely these things will alter the Japanese tremen- 
dously? Will not all those millions who are now turning homewards 
have a completely different frame of mind? 

Undoubtedly, the Japanese will, in a certain sense, tread different 
paths from now on, but nevertheless there should be no illusions 
about this. The ‘democratisation’ will be by no means a simple 
matter. Twice in Japanese history internal changes have taken place 
through strong influence from abroad. The first occurred more than 
a thousand years ago, with the arrival of Chinese culture. The second 
was on the occasion of the arrival of the American, Perry. Reviewing 
the Meiji period, I wrote in 1940: ‘Japan starts marching, and the 
competition with the West has begun. Western civilisation makes a 
triumphant entry. As in earlier times China, so now Europe, has 
become Japan’s teacher. A completely new empire is being built. 
Completely new—is this correct? Yes, in so far as externals are 
concerned: for the rest, no, for the spirit of old Japan is continually 
coming to the fore’.5 

This is still my opinion. After both the invasions mentioned 
above, certain fundamental Japanese characteristics came more 
strongly to the fore than before. I have in mind here particularly the 
exaggerated admiration for the Imperial House, and their militaristic 
tendencies. Notwithstanding all that the Americans can do, this can 
happen again. The complete conquest of Japan by no means gives 
us the certainty of a peace-loving, democratic Japan for the future. 
However, should more liberal and anti-military tendencies gain the 
upper hand in the rest of the world then no doubt Japan, which is 
always sensitive to general world opinion, would also adopt demo- 
cratic ways. But, I repeat again, no one should have any illusions 
on the subject! 

One of the ten characteristics which a Japanese historian, Kurita 
Mototsugu, after thorough investigation has embodied in his 
book, runs: ‘. . . The Japanese understand the art of smoothing 
over, in conferences, meetings, and friendly talks, the apparently 
divergent opinions that arise in economic, political, social, and other 
spheres, and of harmonising them with a certain amount of success’. 

To this I will merely add that, even though they may adopt certain 


5 Modern Japan (First Edition), p. 54. 
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forms, we must not immediately presume that they will tread com- 
pletely new paths or are going to think our way, or to study and 
accept our methods. Beware! In spite of all the novelties introduced 
and forced upon them, the Japanese character will to a great 
extent remain untouched. Their loyalty and respect for their em- 
peror remain, their ancestor-worship remains, their intense love of 
nature remains, their leaning towards what is light, and simple, and 
ingenuous remains, also their partiality for what is gracious, for the 
delicate, the elegant, the lovely, remains and all the other charac- 
teristics that were summed up in the Japanese masterpiece: 
Kokuminsei Juron, Ten Chapters on the Japanese National Character 
by Professor Y. Haga, All these qualities remain the Japanese 
possession. What will they adopt, then, from the West? This, it 
seems to me, will depend largely upon the present behaviour of 
the white people. | 

In parenthesis, it is my personal opinion that MacArthur is doing 
what he can, and he has, indeed, some very good advisers. With 
certain exceptions, he sets to work quietly and prudently, and probes 
deep, sometimes very deep, as his declaration on the occasion of 
the Japanese surrender shows: ‘The problem basically is theological, 
and involves a spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human 
character that will synchronise with our almost matchless advance 
in science, art, literature, and all the material and cultural develop- 
ments in the past two thousand years. It must be of the spirit, if 
we are to save the flesh’. That such a point of view met with a 
favourable reception amongst many Japanese was shown in a speech 
made by the Japanese Premier, in which he recognised fully the 
power of religion in spiritual and material reconstruction, and by 
the fact that he invited the Catholic and Protestant missionaries to 
work with him. 


Yes, but MacArthur is not America, and the Americans. It seems 
to me that much will depend on the personal behaviour of the 
Americans, and now also on that of the troops from Australia and 
New Zealand. If they show themselves to be bearers of Christian 
values, then the occupation of Japan can be of great benefit. If, on 
the other hand, the white troops behave in a way unworthy of 
Christians, it can easily happen that after the occupation the 
Japanese will return to their own gods with even greater fervour 
and enthusiasm. In any case, when the Japanese have recovered 
somewhat from the shock, then many of them will ask themselves, 
‘Has our outlook been wrong all this time, and is Christianity the 
only salvation, and the only solution for us?’ 


How the Japanese will answer these tremendous questions will 
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probably only be known after a hundred years, and it is still hidden 
in the unknown future. I do not wish to prophesy at all. Even former 
prophecies, made by students of Japan of no mean repute, concerning 
the development of its social and cultural life, have worked out so 


differently from what they foretold that I will be very careful not 


to give here too definite opinions about what the future may hold! 
Someone who has spent more than twenty-five years in Japan once 
said to me: ‘Everyone who has given accounts of Japan has been 
wrong, and that includes also writers about Japan’. It behoves me 
therefore to be very careful. 

From the latest news to reach me direct from Japan, I have con- 
cluded that the people there are still very much confused, which one 
can well understand in view of the terrific shock they have suffered. 
They are still dazed. How can it be otherwise? The radio, which was 
for years shackled and archaic, is now constantly blaring out all sorts 
of democratic liberties. Who can digest this in such a short time? 
Therefore one can easily understand that they are still dazed and 
somewhat unconscious. 

There is, however, one thing of which I am firmly convinced, and 
that is that the Japanese have, almost solely of their own efforts, to 
work out their own spiritual and moral reconstruction. The new course 
they have to follow must be piloted by themselves. It is the desire of 
all Christians, but especially of all Catholics, that whatever this new 
course may be, it may in the end lead to him who is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life . 

H. van StrakEen, 8.V.D. 


BLACKFRIARS 


A RECENT ADVANCE IN HUMAN 
ECOLOGY 


HILOLOGISTS may be interested enough to find out when this 
P word ‘ecology’ became part of the language. Its frequent use in 

scientific writing today is a portent. The sister-word ‘economy’ 
has reflected the history of much of our modern thinking about man 
and mankind in the emphasis laid, not on ‘goods’ themselves as such, 
but on commerce in and distribution of such goods. Just as, from 
Devas onwards, there is a growing tendency among economists to 
consider human, as well as material, factors in the definition of such 
ideas as prosperity, so a new branch of science has found it increas- 
ingly necessary to study in detail what one may call the raw materials 
of prosperity. 

Materially speaking, there are two main aspects of the environment 
of homo sapiens that repay modern study. One may be summed up 
under the term exterior influences—climate, housing, clothing, and 
the like. The others, subject of this short essay, are internal: in a 
word, man’s diet. 

Time was when science seemed to have summed up the whole 
matter of the human body and how it is nourished, in the three magic 
words: proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. But already the bio- 
chemists were beginning to analyse the individual components of 
each of these, and the necessity for certain minerals—at first the 
list was limited to iron and calcium—was emphasised, together with 
observations of their deficiency in the diet of civilised man. A little 
later, first Lunin and then Hopkins proved that there was a missing 
factor which the latter called ‘accessory food substances’ and to which 
Funk gave the name vitamines. We now prefer to write it vitamins. 
Subsequent research has been voluminous and epoch-making: to 
the list of common minerals we must now add ‘trace’ substances, and 
the number of proved vitarains, i.e. chemical entities that are not 
simple elements like the minerals, is being constantly added to. And 
all are necessary to proper nutrition. 

Prior to the second war, the whole subject provided a good example 
of that ‘fragmentation’ of knowledge that besets much of our science 
and perhaps particularly medical science. Efforts at treatment, along 
the soundly established lines of restoring necessary substances to 
depleted tissues, shared, of course, in this fragmentation. The red 
light of danger gleamed once, when it was found that very large doses 
of vitamin D might be harmful to the body; and again, quite lately, 
when Richards and others showed that single components of the 
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vitamin B complex might prove worse than useless: evidently the 
Bs work as a team, or work badly. 

It is always a salutary discipline for specialists, in whatever field, 
to turn round and ask themselves what common humanity is thinking 
about the result of their researches at the particular stage of the 
moment. ‘Fools and bairns’, we say in Scotland, ‘should not see 
half-done turns’, but those who peddle the wares of health are not 
allowed to quote this proverb in their own favour but must produce 
results as they go along. In this matter of the vitamins et hoc genus 
omne, the man in the street and the doctor in the back street were 
often indignant and sceptical. I may be permitted to refer to a friend 
and patient of mine whom I was all the more anxious to help because 
he was curate in our parish. He was among the sceptics and sniffed 
at the vitamin D concentrates that I was prescribing—in safe doses, 
I hasten to add. He came back from a holiday feeling much better: 
‘And what do you think did it?’ he said. ‘None of your vitamins but 
good old-fashioned Irish cod-liver-oil.’ 

This aspect of the situation was worsened by the big chemical firms 
that hastened to put on the market various preparations guaranteed 
to contain all the necessary minerals and vitamins in dosage for daily 
requirements of the body. Undoubtedly the scientific prescriber owed, 
and owes, a debt to many of these, which one suitably acknowledges 
in the right place. But it was an unfortunate by-product of their 
activities that their demand for the mineral-and-vitamin-rich parts 
of the wheat-berry, for instance, led to these being further ‘refined’ 
out of the people’s bread (the staff of their life) by the flour trade and 
sold to the makers of medicines. In fact, as the present writer never 
tires of saying, the plain man (not to mention his wife) ate im- 
poverished white bread, paid for it, were ill, bought the missing 
essentials of health (or some of them) in a bottle made up under a 
chemist’s label, paid handsomely for that, paid — doctor, and 
continued to be ill into the bargain. 


In the field of preventive medicine, those who tried to teach better 
habits of diet to the people laboured under the handicap of this frag- 
mentation of knowledge. The stock lecture on dietetics, with its otiose 
introduction to proteins, fats, and carbohydrates, and its weary pil- 
grimage through the minerals by name and the vitamins by alpha- 
betical denomination, came perilously near to providing healthily 
critical periodicals like Punch with a stock joke. A man’s food, it was 
widely felt, should not be such a complicated, not to say polysyllabic, 
matter as all that. Does not the wild animal choose suitable food for 
itself? Even toddlers, as recent experiments in a nursery-school have 
indicated, tend when left to themselves and given carte blanche, to 
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find their way to a dietary that is found, over periods of, say, a week, 
to be what dieticians call ‘well-balanced.’ 

Obviously, some simplification was required: in logical terms, a 
synthesis of all this knowledge. Such a simplification, such a syn- 
thesis, is beginning to be available, and it is my endeavour to put it 
before you. 


First, let me re-state the problem. Your food nowadays, says many 
a simple observer, does not nourish you. This fact, realised by doctors, 
administrators and welfare workers for long enough, forced on the 
scientific world the vast and thorough researches indicated above. 
The first great war taught us that we were a C3 nation. When Sir 
Robert McCarrison in India fed rats on coolie diet and watched them 
sicken and die, and, in the third generation, die out, he was followed 
by Dr Marion Richards, of the Rowett Institute, who repeated the 
experiment with the diet of the working-class population of Peterhead 
during the inter-war slump: with the same results. Neither got the 
publicity they deserved. Perhaps we were tired of having it proved 
that we were under-nourished: we knew it already. And the very 
apathy that comes from malnutrition of body and brain prevented the 
mass of the sufferers from profiting by lectures on wise marketing and 
careful cooking, which they were barely able to follow. 

About this time, Dr Lionel Picton was lecturing to Women’s Rural 
Institutes and similar bodies in Cheshire, and his efforts were more 
successful. In the practical field he has been one of the great pioneers 
of the new synthesis. Already in the years just preceding the war, he 
had the secret, and he was wont to disclose it in the following vivid 
manner. He entered the lecture-room, as Mrs Doris Grant relates in 
her admirable little book, Your Daily Bread (Faber), carrying two 
baskets. In the one he had guinea-pigs fed on milk, greens and white 
bread. The ladies looked at them and admired their sleek coats and 
healthy appearance, as they nuzzled one another in the opened basket. 
The other basket contained guinea-pigs fed on milk, greens and whole- 
meal bread. Dr Picton opened the basket, and in a twinkling the 
guinea-pigs had jumped out and were all over the room. This, said 
Dr Picton, is positive health. 

Dr Picton was prominent in bringing out the Cheshire Medical 
Testament, signed by an array of working doctors, and offering, as the 
one available single measure calculated to check the growing mal- 
nutrition and its attendant ills, a return to bread made from whole 
wheat, stone-ground so as to preserve the vital parts of the grain in 
a flour that would lend itself to baking in a palatable loaf with good 
keeping qualities. A little later, the war forced a rational loaf on the 
country from economic motives; it will be a tragedy if the scientific 
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case for 100 per cent. extraction, as it is called, is forgotten by our 
bureaucrats when the economic situation improves. 

It is convenient now to work back from Dr Picton to the body of 
scientific experiment and observation on which his Testament was 
based. The story is one of a succession of contributions to our know- 
ledge, flowing in, over a quarter of a century, from departments so 
widely separated as arboriculture, mycology, ethnology, vital statis- 
tics and public health, plant physiology, agriculture, general medi- 
cine, and of course the science of nutrition. All contributed to the 
greatest advance human ecology has ever made. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature to the non-expert is that one significant contribu- 
tion had been waiting all along, unappreciated and all but unrecog- 
nized except by the common sense of the peasant and small farmer, 
but trumpeted (it is pleasing to recall) by our own Father Vincent 
McNabb, whose name must be added to the roll of fame in this 
connection. 


The clue to what we are all seeking, positive health, was provided 
by savages, the Hunzas of Gilgit in North India. They presented a 
picture of positive health. Subject, as we all are, to the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, unfavourably placed as regards climate 
and natural resources, and with no better racial stamina than their 
neighbours, they achieved, by means of hard living and careful hus- 
bandry, a freedom from both major and minor maladies that makes 
them to be envied by other peoples, and especially by urbanised 
peoples. The catarrhal and rheumatic diseases, dental decay, stomach 
and bowel ailments (with their dreaded outcome in alimentary tract 
cancer) and the vague depression of physical well-being that leads to 
apathy and even mental breakdown—all are commonplaces in the life 
of our people and almost unknown among certain primitive peoples 
like the Hunzas. 

The epic of it all is well told by Lady Eve Balfour in The Living 
Soil, published by Messrs Faber and Faber, who have brought out so 
many books dealing with the springs of our vitality. She relates how 
both McCarrison and Howard, practical scientists, the one studying 
human nutrition, and the other working on industrial cultivation, 
followed up the Hunza clue. Sir Albert Howard was quick to see the 
significance of discoveries by Dr C. M. Rayner’s tree-planting in 
Dorset. She had proved that certain fungi, notably the mycorrhizas, 
found in association with the rootlets of plants and previously con- 
sidered parasitic (except by the botanist Frank, of a hundred years 
ago) worked in symbiosis with the plants to form a living link between 
them and the inorganic constituents of the soil. In the absence’ of 
these fungi, as in soil over-worked and over-treated with artificial 
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‘fertilisers,’ crops diminish in quantity and in quality. Especially do 
they lose the power of resisting diseases like the ‘take-all’ blight of 
wheat, for instance. What is more important, crops grown on a 
natural soil ‘in good heart’ pass on the disease-resisting qualities to 
the consumer. It is perhaps significant that among the beneficent 
fungi Dr Rayner, writing ten years ago, listed Penicillium, source of 
the recently-discovered penicillin, 

Dr Rayner showed that the mycorrhiza can be restored to soil where 
it has been allowed to die out, by proper use of animal manure. 
Howard, inventor of the Indore process of making compost (now 
almost a household word), realised that here was the explanation of 
the good results he was getting from a process that imitated the 
Hunza agriculture by incorporating a percentage of animal waste in 
all vegetable manure. McCarrison fed his rats on a diet that included 
compost-grown cereal, and the rats were ‘positively’ healthy. Scharff 
in Malaya met war-time conditions by giving his Tamil coolies allot- 
ments to grow vegetables on the Indore system; the increase, within 
two years, of the health and stamina of the coolies and their depen- 
dents was phenomenal. The head of a residential school in New Zea- 
land, a country where the rapid spread of dental decay, catarrhal 
conditions and mental decline is giving grave concern, set the boys 
growing much of their own food in composted plots, with almost 
spectacular improvement in a year or two. Lastly, at Papworth village 
settlement for cases of tuberculosis, they have not had one child 
developing tubercle in twenty years: the diet is a rational one, based 
on wholemeal bread and home-grown vegetables, and Dr Wrench 
(The Wheel of Health, Daniel, 1940) considered this, with general 
hygiene, the main cause of such a triumph over a disease once con- 
sidered both familial and hereditary. 

The moral of it all is this. If we are to survive as a civilisation and 
not succumb to megalopolitan ill-health and consequent sterility, we 
must put back into the land the riches we have extracted from it. 
America and New Zealand are now awakening to the danger of ex- 
hausting the natural humus of the soil. We must conserve and use our 
animal wastes; or foods, especially wheat, must be grown from bio- 
logically sound soil, and as little as possible impoverished in the pro- 
cesses of preparation—milling, baking, etc. Too long we have accepted 
disease as inevitable. Now, without any Utopian nonsense, it may be 
seen as nature’s penalty for man’s stupidity. 

Dr A. G. BaDENOCH 
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OBITER 
W HATEVER may be the verdict of history on the Nuremberg 


Trials, lawyers are by no means united in their opinion as 

to the legal validity of the indictments. Thus in Free Europe 
for July, Professor H. A. Smith, Professor of International Law in 
the University of London, sees reflected therein the theory that 
‘denies to law any independent authority of its own and regards it 
merely as the instrument of political authority’. In Christian 
tradition 

‘The law of nations formed an agreed standard of international 

conduct to which the rulers of disputant states were willing to 

appeal. . . . Herein lies the real issue presented by the Nuremberg 

Trials. Do we accept the principle of the independent authority of 

international law, or do we think that the victors in a war have 

the right to re-fashion the law in order to be able to work their 
will upon the persons of their defeated enemies?’ 

Father Jose Manuel de Aquilar, O.P., writing in The Thomist 
(Washington) on ‘The Law of Nations and the Salamanca School of 
Theology’, underlines this argument : 

‘When the science of international law forgot the orientation re- 

ceived from Vitoria and his disciples, it travelled towards an in- 

efficacious positivism which almost always has conceived a despotic 
tyranny of strong states. If the new international order wishes to 
establish itself strongly and orientate itself by norms of justice, 
then if must once again return to the teachings of Vitoria’. 

* * * * 


When Pius XI said that he was glad to be living in ‘so glorious an 
epoch’, his words were a corrective to that Catholic querulousness 
which is keener to unearth evil than to discover good. In La Revue 
Nouvelle (Tournai) for July, Jean Leclercq has a magnificent ‘Defence 
of our Time’: 

‘In hell, at least in that hell which St Hildegarde saw in vision, 

there is a place specially reserved for the punishment of those 

who were filled with despair at the prospect of the age in which 
they lived. . . . The Popes and Saints of the past did not think their 
age to be so blissful as we suppose it to have been; their times 
were just like ours: evil was at work, as it still is—perhaps even 
more so; it appeared to be triumphant, as has always been the 
case since original sin: and so it will be until the Last Day. Why 
should we only recall what is good in the past? Why should we 
only see evil in the present?’ 

* * * * 


Waar 1s Democracy? asks a National Peace Council pamphlet (6d.), 
and Lord Lindsay, and Messrs de Madriaga, Laski, Bertrand Russell 
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350 BLACKFRIARS 
and D. W. Brogan attempt an answer. The latter concludes: 
“About ‘‘democratic’’ societies we can debate endlessly, but a free 
society is one in which the never-ending audacity of elected or 
unelected persons, with their trade-habit of self-praise, can be met 
(safely and often with popular approval) by the soul-liberating 
retort, “‘Sez you’’.’ ; 
* * 
La Matson Dieu (Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, 
Paris, 7) continues its excellent work as the organ of the Centre de 
Pastorale Liturgique. A recent number contains a number of articles 
on the new Latin Psalter and emphasises the dual aspect of transla- 
tion—exegetical and liturgical. Doubts are expressed as to whether 
the two are happily fused in this new translation authorised for 
private recitation by the Holy See. A summary of the discussion 
will shortly appear in an article in The Life of the Spirit. 
Notable, too, is an article by Abbot Herwegen of Maria-Laach on 
‘Sacred Scripture in the Liturgy’: 
‘Sacred Scripture and the Liturgy are precious gifts conferred by 
God on his spouse, the Church: both are sources of divine life, 
both are sensible expressions of the incarnate Logos. But the more 
indispensable of the two is the Liturgy, the vital artery of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The Church can exist without Sacred 
Scripture, and did in fact so exist in the first century of her history 
before the Gospels and the Epistles were written. But she cannot 
exist without the Liturgy, which has within it the Church’s sacra- 
mental and sacral life’. 
* * * * 
CoMMONWEAL (July 5 and 19) has published two articles by Pére 
Sertillanges, O.P., on the meaning and importance of Thomism in 
the modern world: 
‘What our times lack is not knowledge but a harmony in know- 
ledge and the linking of knowledge to an organizing principle. 
All around us wisdom lies scattered, but its condition is not 
achieved wisdom, because it lacks order. The task of wise men is 
to order: Sapientis est ordinaire. Now pre-eminently St Thomas 
was a wise man, the spirit of synthesis one of the most characteris- 
tic marks of his genius, and his works testify thereto to a degree 
which truly cannot be surpassed’. 
* * * * 
A most notable article by Renée Haynes in Time and Tide (July 13) 
discussed supernatural phenomena—para-normal cognition, polter- 
geists and the rest—and their integration in the Catholic view of 
man’s nature: 
‘It does indeed seem that after two hundred years of materialist 
taboo it is . . . becoming possible to take intellectual cognizance 
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of phenomena so long denied scientific attention; and often accep- 
ted only rather grudgingly and as ‘‘of faith’’ even among Chris- 
tians, whose religion necessarily involves belief in personal 
immortality, in the existence of discarnate beings, in instances of 
foreknowledge, and in the collective subconscious of the ‘‘old 
Adam”’ on the one hand and of the Mystical Body on the other’. 

ALDATE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of BLacKFRiaRs: 

Dear Sir—In your June Blackfriars (which is the one paper I 
make time to read here) you review the F.A.U. Annual Report and 
end up with the words: ‘We wish the Catholics of England would 
follow their example’. Now may I leap to their defence and that 
of the C.C.R.A.? 

We have at present 53 workers in the field, 22 in Italy, 24 in 
Germany, and 7 in Austria—we have been over 60. We began sending 
workers overseas in 1944, when we had only been in existence six 
months, and as soon as we were asked by the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad to do so. We were terribly handicapped 
by the fact that nearly all able-bodied male Catholics were in the 
Forces, and our first three teams were working under real difficulties 
for lack of males to do the loading and unloading of trucks (cf. the 
Friends, who had, in the nature of the case a big pool of first class 
male volunteers to draw on). Now things are easier—but the kind 
of young man the Quakers get, when he is a Catholic, usually joins 
one of the Orders: and, in fact, the relief work done by the Quakers 
is their main expression of the vocational form of service that takes 
so many rich and varied shapes in our religious orders. Financially 
—looking back—I can’t think how we took the risks we did, both 
in the sending of teams and supplies; we really did verge on im- 
prudence. And, until early this year when we received a 50 per 
cent. grant on past expenditure from the Treasury and a share of 
the combined food appeal by the relief societies, 99.9 per cent. of our 
funds were contributed by Catholics alone—whereas the Quakers 
have in the past deservedly earned such a high reputation and are 
so unobjectionable to English religious prejudices, that they receive 
funds from many non-Quaker sources. And we are still, in 1946, 
receiving clothes from all over England for relief purposes. No, I 
don’t think English Catholics have done so badly in the relief line, 
especially in view of their other commitments. 

Yours, etc., 
R. H. 


Vienna. 
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REVIEWS 
BOOK FOR THE MONTH 


Steiner, adapted and re-presented for English conditions of life, 

The name of Rudolph Steiner suggests, outside the circle of his 
followers, a vague and exotic Neo-Mysticism; ‘Anthroposophy,’ as 
the present author admits, ‘has affinities with Theosophy,’ in its claim 
to esoteric knowledge, ‘but it differs sharply from Theosophy in be- 
longing to a Western, rather than an Eastern tradition, and still more 
in the central place held by Christianity in its scheme of things. It 
differs also in the wealth of practical activities to which its stimulus 
extends.’ This stimulus, indeed, finds expression in an explicit social 
theory, the conception of a Three-fold Social Order, cultural, economic 
and political, in contrast to the prevalent concentration on a politico- 
economic unity. 

This theory of the threefold social order was expounded by Steiner 
in 1919 under the title: “Die Kernpunkte der Sozialfrage,’ and had, 
so it is claimed, considerable influence in Germany. Although the 
original book was then translated into English, it was intrinsic to the 
theory that its actual form and application must develop from the 
native traditions of each country, and must take different forms at 
different times. The present book is thus an attempt to re-adapt the 
German exposition of 1919 to the English situation of 1946. 

Without some knowledge of Steiner’s original work, it is impossible 
to estimate how closely the present book follows his teaching, or how 
far the author has taken advantage of the principle of re-adaptation. 
Certainly, as it stands, the present thesis shows a degree of modera- 
tion and common sense too often lacking in the more usual plans for 
reconstructions. 

The Threefold Social Order is admittedly an attempt to safeguard 
and revivify the spiritual freedom of the individual in face of an 
encroaching state control, and as such, it is opposed-to any form of 
nationalisation which would involve a political invasion of either the 
cultural or economic sphere. Although there should be financial aid 
from the State for both cultural and economic purposes, in the New 
Order, he who pays the piper must, emphatically, not call the tune. 
The three spheres, spiritual, economic and cultural, must be regarded 
as autonomous, though intersecting, spheres of life, and different 
principles apply to each. It is as important, for instance, to safeguard 
‘the natural inequalities’ in the spiritual or cultural sphere, as to pre- 
serve the ‘equal human rights’ of the individual, politically. ‘The 
fundamental human right of individuals, . . . is the equal right to be 
unequal. Room must be left for the unfolding of the vast and varied 


Ts: book! is an exposition of the Social Theory of Rudolph 


1 The Three Spheres of Society. By Charles Waterman. (Faber 12s. 6d.) 
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inequalities of human endowment. This right is an aspect of the right 
to spiritual freedom and it cannot be divorced from human beings 
when they enter the economic sphere. But, at the same time, there 
must be a place, a sphere of social authority, where men are treated 
as equals, and where the grounds of equal opportunity are guaranteed 
for all alike. . . . Every man is a member of as many classes as his 
abilities enable him to enter, but he is also, and simultaneously, a 
member of the great ‘‘classless class’; the class of equal citizens to 
which all men belong.’ (p. 218). 

It would need considerable economic knowledge to criticise the 
proposed plan in detail. The various suggestions for price and wage 
regulation, for debts and loans, and the reorganisation of industry 
suggest an exhaustive study of these problems, but for the general 
reader, the impression left is rather of the ‘sweet reasonableness’ and 
compromise of an old-fashioned Liberalism. The principle of ‘con- 
ditional ownership’ together with an almost impassioned insistence 
on spiritual and intellectual liberty strikes a note that is old-fashioned 
enough to seem quite new! 

‘What is required is nothing revolutionary but a recovery of the old 
conception that the ownership of property should always and auto- 
matically carry social obligations, and an extension of these obliga- 
tions to cover not only selected cases but the whole field of human 
rights.’ (p. 28). 

This element of a return to the past is recognised, but there is no 
sentimental nostalgia in Mr Waterman’s appeal to tradition. His 
criticism of the old Liberalism is as clear-sighted as it is of the present 
totalitarian danger. 

‘The tragedy of Liberalism has been its transposition of spiritual 
freedom into an economic key; with the result that spiritual freedom 
itself is widely threatened and in some countries has been lost.’ (p. 


‘Just as freedom of belief led not to a deepening of spiritual experi- 
ence but to the wilting of religion in a desert of material wealth, so 
freedom of thought led to a vast increase of power over nature without 
the wisdom to direct it to human good. In the narrowly rationalistic 


.climate of that age it was hard to believe in the creative faculties of 


the human spirit; hard to understand that unless men bring to bear 
on extensions of knowledge a corresponding enhancement of spiritual 
activity they become victims of illusions in the realm of thought, and 
in the world of action, the prisoners of their own inventions. . . . ‘ And 
the philosophy of Liberalism, . . . reveals very clearly and strangely 
the results of transposing the great theme of spiritual freedom into 
the materialistic key.’ (p. 212). 

The essence of the Threefold Social Order is in fact summed up in 
the adapted slogan: ‘Spiritual liberty, political equality, economic 
fraternity.’ 

Although this book is primarily concerned with the practical social 
theories of Rudolph Steiner, the need for spiritual re-orientation is 
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implicit in the whole approach. In his indictment of mechanistic 
materialism and of social injustice and other present evils, the author 
is often in far closer accord with Catholic teaching than might have 
been expected, and there is much in the whole presentation that is 
both interesting and stimulating. RosaLinp Murray 


RELIGION IN THE Post-War Wortp. Vol. I: Religion and our Divided 
Denominations. Edited by Willard L. Sperry. (Harvard Univer. 
sity Press; Cumberlege; 8s. 6d.) 


There was recently reviewed in Buackrriars Dean Sperry’s survey 
of American religion. That was specifically undertaken in order to 
explain American religion to ourselves. This is now being followed by 
a series which analyses the state of American religion for Americans. 
It makes somewhat sad reading. For while it concerns the denomina- 
tional divisions which have gone to such extremes in the United 
States, it reveals that these denominations, with one exception, are 
deeply divided each within itself: that exception, of course, is the 
Catholic Church. Although the other writers are all more or less con- 
cerned about the denominational differences between one another, and 
within themselves, and are seeking for closer union, they are obviously 
shy and critical of Catholic unity. Yet here are statistics to be con- 
sidered: the churches which are not only disunited from one another, 
but are in considerable disunion within themselves, number thirty- 
eight-and-a-half millions, and these numbers are divided into 243 
denominations! The Church which is at unity with itself numbers 
twenty-three millions: now the largest united religious body in the 
States. The point is that the largest church is a united church: in 
short, is a Church. There is a lingering feeling observable, however, 
that Catholic unity is purchased at too great a price, while there is 
also felt to be something spiritually healthy about ‘proliferous Pro- 
testantism,’ for while it has gone to extremes, it is to be resolved by 
a kind of federal unity, which will really leave things pretty much as 
they are; only, none of those united Churches will exclude any other 
from their recognition, while’ greater forbearance will prevent them 
splitting up again over dogmas, ceremonies or social and racial dis- 
tinctions. 


The book is slight but suggestive. It has been compelled to group 
together only four constituent aggregates for examination. Dean 
Sperry, however, writes the introduction. He seems here to lament 
that, among other disadvantages of the denominational cleavages, 
they make it impossible to present a compact front against national 
religious decline, or to make a united impression on national govern- 
ment. These divided denominations have no locus standi in the 
thoroughly disestablished basis of the national constitution, which is 
frankly secular. It almost seems as if Dean Sperry would favour an 
establishment of some kind, at least for the purpose of bringing reli- 
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gion and government into some kind of unity. That is, however, im- 
possible wifh so many denominations to consider, while American 
opinion would certainly be opposed to anything like the establishment 
principle; it is that which is feared as the one possible outcome of the 
threatened phenomenal growth of the Catholic ascendancy in America. 
Professor McNeill speaks for the Protestants, and his article is 
largely concerned with showing what has been done towards reuniting 
Protestantism, which is now being more actively pursued in what is 
called ‘The ecumenical movement.’ It is acknowledged that this 
movement may owe considerably to the threat of religious decline and 
irreligious opposition, as well as to the weakening of some of the 
denominations, and perhaps a little, though it is not openly confessed, 
to the increase of Catholicism. 


It is valuable as well as necessary that the two other contributors 
represent Judaism and Humanism. For the Jews are a considerable 
body in the States; but here also there are sad revelations of division 
and ‘the impression of incredible confusion’. Professor Finkelstein 
reveals that not only are there three divisions in American Judaism, 
for ‘Conservative’ is now to be added to ‘Orthodox’ and ‘Reformed’, 
but that these cannot act together, save for philanthropic purposes, 
while all of them, taken together as embracing all believing and 
practising Jews, cannot, save for purely occasional and nominal 
acknowledgement, represent anything but a fraction of the Jews in 
the United States. Moreover, while retaining the Messianic idea, it 
now amounts to no more than the belief that Judaism will contribute 
largely to the religion of the future; ‘Judaism is not a missionary 
religion and seeks no converts’. This marks a significant drop in 
hope, and that due to a drop in faith, and that is what they are all 
suffering from, Protestants and Jews, whereas Catholics believe that 
they may win all believers, and thus the world. 

It was wise to include Humanism, for that has been one of the 
latest developments of American religion. It is not a Church, it is 
not a system; indeed it is revealed that Humanists are not agreed 
amongst themselves as to what Humanism means. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Archibald MacLeish has been, however, selected to 
expound it. There is no confessed opposition to religion, save perhaps 
in fhe enumeration of the ills Humanism would cure, which are listed 
as, of course, ‘dogma and superstition’, but also ‘bigotry and puri- 
tanism and jesuitry and vulgarity and Victorianism and the com- 
placency of the bourgeois mind’. Is it politeness (or what?) that spells 
jesuitism with a small letter when Victorianism gets a capital? But 
what MacLeish does take Humanism to stand for is not just vague 
and idealised humanity, but the recognition of men as they are, 
with the ‘characteristic perfection’ of man, and he desires to obtain 
for man his rightful dignity, a due place in the universe and the 
right treatment of all men as men by their fellows. One would have 
thought it better to start off with man’s characteristic imperfection, 
and then see what can be done about it. But if man is simply born 
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of the universe (and goodness knows how he was conceived) there 
is really no place guaranteed for him in such a universe. He may 
try to master it for his own ends; but his only ends will be to end 
himself, or, as now seems likely, to end the world itself. Humanism 
gives man a poor look out; it provides no origins or cause, and no 
end worthy of what man conceives himself to be. Only Christianity 
gives him any and all of these. 

Father John LaFarge, editor of America, a Jesuit well known for 
his inter-racial work and honoured for his wide-hearted sympathies 
tries to explain that Catholic unity is not something imposed by 
merely human authority. It grows out of the Unity of the Godhead; 
it expresses the Mission of the one Christ; and allows for all the 
diversity that anyone really needs. It might have helped further 
if Father LaFarge had stressed even more that the whole of Catholic 
machinery, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, and sacramental, is to keep 
open and make possible for all mankind, union with God. It would 
also be more impressive if Catholics could show more concern for, 
and actual expression of, the real social unity that should flow from 
agreement in doctrine and order. But the article is written with the 
writer’s characteristic meekness and humility; and that at any rate 
is an advertisement that the Catholic Church does produce, if not 
often enough, the very likeness of Christ, who is the Head of the 
Body. 

W. E. Orcwarp. 


Sex, Lire anp Farra, by Rom Landau. (Faber; 21s.) 

Mr Landau’s ‘Modern Philosophy of Sex’ is largely the fruit of 
his experience in being ‘continually asked to help people in solving 
their particular problems’, and he certainly reveals a lively sympathy 
for the sexual maladjustments of his correspondents. He is ‘neither 
a doctor nor clergyman’, and his conclusions are scarcely likely to 
be acceptable to either category, since he shows little regard for 
scientific investigation on the one hand or for the objective criteria 
of the moral law on the other. 

There are serious misunderstandings in Mr Landau’s treatment of 
Christian morality. ‘In the eyes of Paul—and of the Church—evil 
and sex are practically identical.’ Again, ‘How fatuous it is to speak 
of moral standards and duties as though they had a general validity 
comparable to that of scientific laws’. While one may sympathise 
with many of his strictures against barbaric legislation as a remedy 
for sexual deviations, the reader is bewildered by a sentimental 
approach to the whole subject which by-passes the sanctions on 
which Christian morality depends. It is not enough to complain of 
the ‘failure’ of the ‘Churches’ and to substitute for their standards 
a vague ‘religion of the spirit’. The virtue of religion is, in Christian 
tradition, a moral virtue. Mr Landau’s bibliography shows serious 
gaps in the section called, ‘The Christian Approach’. He might have 
found some relevant material in the works of von Hildebrand, 
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Mersch, and T. G. Wayne, all of which are readily available in 
English, not to speak of the classical Catholic moral theologians. 
And Father Martindale once wrote a book called, ‘The Difficult Com- 
mandment,’ which may be recommended to those for whom Mr 
Landau’s good intentions are not enough. ; a Be 


A Hanpsook or SociaL PsycHoLoey, by Kimball Young (Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction; 21s.) 

As a bedside book for those who favour miscellanies of fact rather 
than of fiction, this book may be cordially recommended. In it will 
be found an assortment of information, of news and views, of curiosi- 
ties of human behaviour and belief, which must appeal to anybody 
with a modicum of curiosity and love for gossip. 

Its claims to be a scientific handbook are more open to question, 
despite its learned dress and title, and the orderly presentation of its 
contents. The very existence of a science of ‘social psychology’ is 
hardly justified in its pages. Perhaps this is not altogether to be 
regretted; any sign of the humanising of science when it treats of 
humanity is not lightly to be despised. The book as a whole is 
instructive as well as entertaining, and in the main delightfully 
unprejudiced. But it is seldom very profound as a study of human 
nature and destiny. V. W.. 


THE Pourrics. By Maurice B. Reckitt, (S.P.C.K.; 
3s. 6d.) 

This book is written by the editor of Christendom. It is just ten 
years since he gave us Religion in Social Action, a valuable and 
stimulating contribution to the Challenge series: and anything that 
this veteran apostle of social Christianity says will be heard with 
deep sympathy and respect. The present reviewer has set the book 
down with a sense of dissatisfaction and disappointment, but the 
disappointment should have been anticipated; and the dissatisfaction 
is due to no demerit in The Christian in Politics as to accuracy of 
vision or intensity of Christian zeal; it can be due only to the angle 
from which the author writes. For Mr Reckitt writes, in spite of 
everything, chiefly as an exponent of what has been called ‘the 
Anglican vocation’. I can think of no finer definition of the Christian’s 
place in the social and political world than Mr Reckitt’s concluding 
words: ‘Just because our citizenship is in heaven and we know it, 
we should be of all men the best fitted to endure the ardours, and 
embrace the privileges of our citizenship on earth.’ But on page 86, 
we have already learned that this citizenship will, for many, be 
membership in a corporation whose secondary character at least is 
that of a national expression. Thus the author quarrels with the late 
Archbishop Temple for declaring (4 propos Disestablishment), “We 
have our divine commission; let us set ourselves to fulfil it. If as 
a result or for any other reason, the State wishes to separate itself 
from us, let it do so. . . . Our commission is from Our Lord and 
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wholly independent of any kind of earthly authority’. Strictly, one 
would be justified in demanding elucidation of the phrase, ‘wholly 
independent’, just as the author justifies his criticism by distinguish- 
ing between potestas ordinis and potestas jurisdictionis. Certainly, 
any serious disagreement with the general sense in which the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke would be to place one’s self in the 
Krastian position. Mr Reckitt does not do this; but he declares that 
‘We (the Church) also hold a secondary and supplementary com- 
mission from the nation to be the national symbol and expression of 
Christian faith of the English people’. With these words, the old 
spectre of tribal religion (however softly) enters the stage, dressed in 
whatever apparel of nationalism you like to name. It is this ghost 
from sad years, this lack of any effective understanding of the true 
Commune of Christ, that haunts what otherwise were a fine study 
in Christian sociology. J. F. T. Prince. 


Art IN CuristTiAN PuitosopHy. By Walter Shewring. (The Sower 

Press, Plainfield, New Jersey; 75 cents.) 

Since Maritain’s Art et Scolastique was translated, nothing of this 
nature has appeared in English. Like the French philosopher’s classic 
this essay is a closely reasoned and carefully documented exposition 
. of the thomist teaching on art. But the author has an advantage 
over M. Maritain’s book ‘which was in many ways the starting-point 
of Eric Gill’s polemic: this work reaps the fruit of twenty years of 
that artist’s clarification of the theory. It is clear and concise (sixteen 


pages of letter press), and yet it covers more ground than Art et. 


Scolastique; it is a classic. 

Mr Shewring shows the true sanity as well as the aristotelian 
origin of the ‘functional’ definition of art which Gill sometimes 
stated too baldly but which properly understood is the only true ex- 
planation. Art is intellectual; it is also practical. It is the habit of 
making things humanly and making them well. It is concerned with 
things made and the things must be useful. ‘Useful’ things—in the 
wider sense of the term ‘use’—are things that serve the ends of man. 
The use may be physical or it may be mental, but pleasure in either 
case is not enough; for pleasure is not an end but the effect on man 
of an end attained. Art must therefore be functional, having a pur- 
pose for the artist who makes the thing as well as for the consumer 
who uses it. Beauty is rightly a digression for it is proper to being 
rather than making. It is related to the perfection of a thing in itself 
—and Mr Shewring has some telling phrases from St Augustine to 
show that everything in its own kind and in relation to the perfection 
of its own kind may have its beauty. It is not the special property of 
art, nor the isolated end of art. The stupidities thrown up by both 
sides in the particularly unintelligent controversy over Picasso would 
appear in their owlish reality in light of the wisdom of this paper. 
But, as the author shows, the trouble about modern art goes back 
to the Renaissance and we shall never get back to a sane understand- 
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ing till we restore a sane society in which the work of man’s hands 
is human work proceeding from a mind and a free will. ‘Hence our 
immediate concern as Catholics is not with the problems of modern 
painters and novelists. . . . Rather it is with a fully Christian life 
and through it with the restoration of those conditions in which the 
common arts can flourish.’ The essay should be used as a text book 
in all English schools; studied by every English Catholic; and used 
as the foundation for all social work today. It is to be hoped that 
it will be published in this country. ' Conrap PEpter, O.P. 


Tae Livine Hence. By Leslie Paul. (Faber, 1s, 6d.) 

Reminiscences of childhood fail too often because, inevitably, they 
interpret a world which was once accepted: a world that was a birth- 
day present, a private possession that could rarely be shared. Mr 
Paul, the author of The Annihilation of Man, is an interpreter of his 
own boyhood and youth in The Living Hedge, and yet his purpose— 
a factual commentary, so to say, on the recovery of religion that was 
the theme of his earlier book—does not obtrude. The lower middle- 
class setting, in the Home Counties so soon to become a sprawling 
suburb, is faithfully seized with just that whole-hearted innocence 
which, in a child, can see wonders in a tram, on the beach, under the 
stone, while important world-shatterings (in this case the 1914-18 
war) are a nuisance, noises off which interfere with what matters 
much more. 

This instalment of memories ends with the decay of a boy’s faith: 
the shoddy materialism of the clerks’ office and the fake heartiness 
of the larger life of scouting and Kibbo Kift. We are promised more, 
and it will be of the greatest interest to follow Mr Paul’s journey, 
which will bring him back to the candid acceptance he begins with. 
But that is for the future, and in the meantime The Living Hedge 
must be welcomed for its own account, as a piece of skilful writing, 
free from tricks indeed but containing, among other excellencies, a 
description (on pp. 82-85) of swimming in a rough sea that can rarely 
have been equalled for terror re-lived. Itttup Evans, O.P. 


Fresnes Ma By Jean-Francois Leonard. (Editions Fran- 
ciscaines; 30f.) 

Les Rors-Maces. By André Frénaud. (Editions Poésie 44: Pierre 
Seghers; 60f.) 

Fresnes ma Paroisse is a series of meditations by a French patriot 
who was imprisoned during the German occupation. They are set 
down in free verse and, although they are to be commended more for 
their spiritual rather than poetical qualities, at least they do possess 
some of that ragged charm which can also be discerned in Peter 
Maurin’s Easy Essays. Frére Jean-Francois Leonard has made his 
tribulations into a means of religious purification through self-sacri- 
fice: the mystery of suffering for him has taken on a fresh significance 
and his vision of the world a new perspective. For instance, his 
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fellow-prisoners become his brothers by adoption: a juxtaposition 
from parish to prison has occurred in which ‘la famille chrétienne 
prend . . . une forme nouvelle.’ That, together with the book’s sub- 
title a ‘spiritualité des cellules’, not only describes the author's 
purpose, but also the measure of his achievement. 

André Frénaud is a poet of a different calibre. Following on in the 
tradition of Apollinaire, with Paul Eluard as his contemporary master, 
he is a disciple of the school of poetry in which those fleeting thoughts 
and sensations, which are beyond the ken of the logical self, are 
crystalized in striking images. The present collection which ranges 
from 1938-42 shows a more decided mastery during the war years, 
and, in this respect, it is particularly noticeable in the imagery. ‘Le 
prisonnier devienne radieux comme |’eau noire’ is a good example in 
point, and it is lines like these that make one curious to see the rest 
of Frénaud’s work. And, such curiosity is not mere inquisitiveness, 
but presupposes a latent talent—part of which, in this case, is already 
visible. NEVILLE BrayYBROOKE. 
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